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The Construction of Instability: U.S. First-Use Threats and the 
Risks of Nuclear War 

For a dozen years I have pursued a trail of evidence that 
points toward a wholly new understanding of the role of nuclear 
weapons in American foreign policy and a new, and ominous, basis 
for calculating the risk of nuclear war. Emerging data, hitherto 
highly secret and little known even within the Executive branch, 
increasingly support the conclusion that every President since 
World War II, from Truman to Reagan (with the possible exception 
of Ford) has felt compelled in the context of an ongoing non¬ 
nuclear conflict or crisis to consider and prepare, or to 
threaten, imminent US initiation of nuclear warfare: US "first 
use" of nuclear weapons. 

This secret history invalidates, or puts in question, much 
public and even expert discussion of US nuclear weapons programs, 
arms control policy, the US-Soviet arms competition and the risks 
of nuclear war, a great deal of which reflects the mistaken 
assumption that US nuclear weapons are designed and deployed only 
to deter or retaliate to Soviet nuclear attack. Even that 
discussion which recognizes a function of threatening or carrying 
out US first-use almost invariably supposes incorrectly that this 
is confined to the protection of NATO Europe, whereas most of the 
actual threatened or contemplated uses of US nuclear weapons have 
been in the Third World, in support of US or allied interventions 
outside Europe. 

I will present the evidence for this hidden pattern of 
threats in both European and Third World crises as a starting- 
point for research exploring its implications for the strategic 
arms race and its risks; the nature and priorities of US foreign 
policy towards the Third World; the linkage in US strategy between 
strategic, theater and tactical nuclear weapons and non-nuclear 
forces; the unstated aims in US arms control policy and reasons 
for the "failure" of negotiations; and the prospects, under 
current policies, for nuclear first-use, escalation, or 
preemption. 

Current, little-understood policies, along with emerging new 
weapons systems on both sides that support them, seem to me to 
make the likelihood of nuclear war erupting out of crises and 
limited conflicts much greater than is commonly feared even by 
antinuclear activists, let alone by experts whose unawareness of 
these historical, political data has led them to a degree of 
complacency about the stability of the strategic environment. 

This approach offers a coherent explanation of an 
otherwise-paradoxical, yet real and dangerous pattern: that nearly 







every strategic development on both sides in the last decade and 
programmed in the one to come reduces strategic stability, by 
increasing incentives to adopt, eventually, automated launch-on- 
warning postures and even to preempt deliberately in major crises. 
In the context of a requirement to enhance the credibility of US 
threats to initiate nuclear war and, if necessary, to escalate to 
a preemptive strike—despite the emergence of strategic parity— 
these developments appear less random than deliberate and 
calculated, the "construction of instability." 

I will also be addressing the question: How do policies 
relying on threats of nuclear weapons affect the actual risks of 
nuclear war? Various Presidents have undoubtedly regarded their 
own threats as primarily bluffs; yet even bluffs have real 
effects, shaping arms programs, commitments, attitudes and 
expectations at home and among allies and adversaries, and 
opponents' responses. Even bluffs have risks; and fully-committed 
threats can fail. What then? 

I will examine the moral and psychological universe of high- 
level national security managers—in part drawing on my own 
experience in that bureaucracy—as this bears on the risks of 
nuclear war arising out of threats and commitments. In particular 
I will explore the implications of important new data—some of it 
historical, on political decision-making in past crises, and some 
highly-relevant experimental findings on patterns of choice among 
risk—that suggest answers to the question: Under what 
circumstances might representative, conscientious national leaders 
deliberately undertake actions predicted by their own advisors to 
have a high risk of moral and social catastrophe? How has this 
come about in the past? 

Research aiming at a new understanding of these matters will 
point to new policies and negotiating aims that can halt and 
reverse the arms race and reduce these risks, though (preliminary 
findings and recent experience suggest) these may have to be 
unwontedly pressed by Congress, urged on by an informed public 
movement. (Unfashionable as that prescription sounds, it is the 
way the Vietnam War was ended.) 








